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Varnishes, Gold Size, Gc. 
Nos. 515; 517 & 519 Miyor Spree, PHILADELPHIA: f : 


a 
The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling : 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. A 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and iE 
will not clog on the rollers. 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade le 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 7 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


fy 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very =| 
best quality, always on hand, iF 












PRICE LIST [F 



















BLACK INKS. ern. "RED INKS. Pern, GREEN INKS. ren. [E 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 3.00 200 | Carmine, . . . . «32.00 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, ise Wa 200 75 eH 
Fine Gloss Cut, 3.00 200 1.00 | Lake, . ‘ . pe . . 10.00 600 3.00 | French Green, . ‘ . > . - 8.00 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, . . . ° . 5.00 8.00 | Lake Green—Light, - e ° . . - 3.00 f 
hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, R ° - 1000 500 4.00 | Dark Green—Deep, . - £50 200 L50 10074 
Fine Job, for sized and cale nd. Fine Red, . . . - 800 250 200 | Fine LightGreen, . ° ° 200 150 1.00 
paper. 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 50 | Fine Ve rmilion, A . 2.50 2.00 1.50 | Poster Green—Dark, ° ° ° 75 = 50 I} 
Extra Wood Cut, for © ylinder Poster Red, . 150 100 75 50 40 | Poster Green—Light, :. ie od % HL 
and Adam: Presses, e . 1.50 1.25 = = Orange Mineral, 7 ‘ - = 
Wood Cut, for power apres - % 650 ’ | 
Extra Fine Bock, 6 2  % | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE PRINTERS’ VARNISH. | 
Good Book a Metts oe ae ee No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks, ‘ 35 6, 
Hand-Press News, . ° -§ 0 68% 2 COLORS. : 1 t Job a” 40 
Drum Cylinder News, . : 20 12 | Royal Purple, . - « «+ 2400 1600 8.00 “9 “ “ “ rai 
Rotary and Bullock News, . 6 14 Violet "het ee ee ee oe) ere ee re “ 3 4 “ “ “ . 
C . . . . . . + @ 5 
BLUE INKS. Claret, Pese ea ee ae Quick Drying Varnish, . . 75 60 50 
Magenta, . . 5.00 3.00 By the gallon at special yates, 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue,. . . 2.50 2.00 = 
A ree hE BIN gy 22 10 MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. i 
Light Bue, . 2 . . 100 75 0 |IekeBrown, . ~ « + 800 | No.0, Pa eee 
Light Label Blue, . z 75 60 40 | Chocolate Brown, . ° ° . « 140 {| “ 1, 40 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, | . 3.00 200 | FineGoldBise,. . . - 2.00 150 100! « 2, 4b Vi 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 1.00 75 50 40 | Fine RawSienna, . . - 800 180 100, “ 3, 50 
Snuff Brown, . ° P e ° - Oi * 4 65 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Umber Brown,. . . . 150 | “ 5, 65 |) 
Naples Yellow, . - ‘ . 2.00 Fine Dark Brown, . " > 200 100 7% " 6, . : P ‘ ° oie 75 
Fine Lemon Yellow, : 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Fine Light Brown, . - 200 100 7% By the gallon at special rates, r 
Fine Orange Yellow, ‘ 2:00 1.50 1.0 | Tints of all shades and d colors, - 200 1.450 1.00 : 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . 75 650 | White Size, ° ° . 1.50 1.00 These Varnishes are warranted free from all if 
Pester Orange Yelléw, . 75 50 | White Ink, ° 100 % 650 ko impurities. = 
se-Inks in Barrels and 1 Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a i 
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SECOND: RAND PRESSES, i, FoR SALE, 


Gordon Job Presses- 

Eighth-medium (Improved), 8x12 inches inside chase, 
with steam fixtures; in warranted good order; price, 
boxed and shipped, with all attachments, $190. 

Quarter-medium (Improved), 10x 15 inches inside chase, 
with steam fixtures, in warranted good order; $235. 

Half-medium, 13x 19 inches inside chase; for steam 
and treadle; in good order; $315. 

Eighth-medium, 5 %x10 inches inside chase; $110. 

Gordon Chases (in lots to suit) 

100 Chases for Improved Quarter-medium Gordon Press, 
10x15 in. inside; good as new; $1 each. 

50 Chases for Improved Eighth-medium Gordon Press, 
8x12 in. inside; good as new; 80 c. each. 

Ruggles Job Press, 

One Card and Billhead Press, size 434x7% inches inside 

chase; good order; $90. 


Washington Hand Press, 
Platen 22x28; with iron inker; $125. 
Double Ruling Machine, 
Hickok’s make, in good order; will be sold cheap. 
Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 74x12 inches inside of chase; new; price 
$75. 
Adams Presses (Bed and Platen)— 
Size of platen, 14x18; 2-roller; in good order. 
" ‘* 26x43; 6-roller; good as new. 


Lithographic Hand Presses— 


Various styles and sizes. 


Standing Press (for dry pressing), 
One Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 
One All-Iron Press, bed 19x25; $90. 


Calendering Machine— 


With rolls 27 inches long, 6 inches diameter; with 
countershaft and compound gears; in first-class order. 


Stereotype Machinery— 

One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 

One Steam Drying Press, 16x18; $100. 

One Job Casting Pan, $30. 

One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 

One Stereotype Hand Shaving Machine, 12 inch, to 
shave type high; $100. 

One Chiseling Machine, $40. 

One stereotype Shaving machine, for curved plates; will 
shave any size plate; been in use with Bullock press; 
price, $175. 


Newspaper Folding Machine, 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 31'%x45%; folds long mail 
size, five folds; in first-class order; price, $350. 
Bookbinders’ Cutter- 


One Riehl’s Self-Clamping Cutter, 25-inch; for steam 
power; in first-class order; $100. 


[1] 
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TyrpocrapHic Comaination, No. | ano Oanaments 
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TypocrapHic ComsinaTtion ORNAMENTS 


CHARACTERS. 


4 
rk 


TypoaraPHic ComsBinaTion 


No. 1, 8A, $2 40. No. 2, 4A, $1.15. No. 3, 4A, $1.70 
No. 3. 


Ornaments, $2 00. Quads and Spaces, $2.00 


TypocrapHic Comaination, Nos. |, 2 ano 3. 
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10A 62a, Price 4.40. 


ACCKPTABLE NOVELTIES 


Richhy ORnnarE 


THree-tine Nonrparei. Aurora. 8A Price, 2.35. 


CARD AND BILLHKAD LETTERS 





For Sale by R. S MENAMIN, 8317 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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Votume XVII, No. 2. 





POPE LEO AND THE PRESS. 

The present Pope is in accord with the progressive spirit of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. He is true to the high 
trusts confided to his keeping, but his dignities and power do 
not blind his mental vision to what is going on about him. He 
recognizes the fact that the world moves, and realizes the ne- 
cessity of his venerable Church moving with it. He is fully 
alive to the power and influence of the newspapers; instead of 
idly scolding at them, as some of his predecessors in the Papal 
office have done, he is desirous of pressing their resistless force 
into the service of the Church of which he is the head. 

How earnest and methodical Pope Leo is in his determina- 
tion to employ journalsm in behalf of Catholic interests, may 
be judged by a series of carefully considered - questions which 
he recently addressed to a number of eminent priests. 

First, the Pontiff is desirous of being informed why the 
Catholic newspapers are, generally speaking, so inefficient and 
so seldom self-supporting. Not a novel query, for it has been 
asked by Bishops of Protestant denominations in reference to 
their own unsuccessful! journals. It is not for us to try to an- 
swer the query; it is a religious, not a secular problem. 

Secondly, Pope Leo desires to be informed which is the best 
way to employ journalism in support of the Catholic Church— 
anovel, direct, important query, that will tax the wisest priestly 
heads to answer. Perhaps, if the Church of Rome studies the 
rise, progress, and the causes of the wondrous success, its head 
may learn how newspapers can be induced to aid and further 
the interests of the Catholic hierarchy. It is certain that Pope 
Leo has acted wisely in requesting some of the shrewdest of 
his co-adjutors to look into so vital a question. 

Lastly, the Pontiff propounds the comprehensive query, 
What should be done in order that the Catholic papers through- 
out the world may become strong and powerful as the secular 
press? This is a poser, and has been more particularly sub- 
mitted to the eminent publicists connected with the Vatican. 

Copies of all the queries in reference to the press have been 
sent to bishops throughout the world. Answers are sure to be 
carefully considered and drawn up. If the replies be pub- 











lished, all interested in journalism will obtain a mass of inte- 
resting reading. It is not, however, likely that the replies 
will ever be seen by the general public, nor is it necessary; it is 
quite enough for the world at large to know that the power of 
the press is fully appreciated by the present Pope; that he is 
resolved to make its force subsidiary to that of the Church 
whose welfare is in his keeping, whose interests he is desirous 
of advancing. Time was when Popes snapped their fingers in 
derision at the power of the press; next railed thereat; now a 
Sovereign Pontiff is desirous of mastering the secrets of its in- 
fluence and bringing its powerful aid to the assistance of his 
Church. The world moves, and even Popes move with it. 





A HANDSOME WEEKLY. 

The first number of the Lackawanna Democrat, (Scranton, 
Pa., April 13, 1882,) presents a striking contrast to the gen- 
erality of new newspapers, whether metropolitan or inland. 
The sheet is-a folio of four pages, measuring 26x40 inches; 
each page contains seven broad columns, fifteen ems Pica wide, 
with Bourgeois column rules between; the margin of one inch 
is uniform around the page; the type, selected with taste, has 
been set up and displayed with skill; and the work of the 
pressman equals that of the compositor. Mr. M. R. Walter, 
of Scranton, Pa., is the name of the neat printer who designed 
and issued the paper that excites our admiration, and we trust 
that his faith in good work may prove well founded, and the 
handsome inland weekly become a gratifying success. 





ad 
THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

PHELPS, DALToNn & Co., Boston, Mass., have issued a new 
series of fancy job type, styled ** A’sthetic.”’ There are three 
sizes—2-line Long Primer, 2-line Pica and 2-line English—all 
complete with caps, small-caps and figures. The caps are 
richly ornamented, and fancy centre and end pieces are also 
included. 

THE CLEVELAND Type FounpDRyY shows some of its late 
productions in the present CIRCULAR. 



























































PRINTERS’ 


MINISTER YOUNG AND THE STYLUS CLUB. 

Hon. John Russell Young, U. S. Minister to China, who re- 
ceived his journalistic training in Philadelphia, and in this city 
did some of his first notable journalistic work, was fittingly en- 
tertained here at a banquet by the Stylus Club on Monday 
evening, April 17th. The Stylus is an offshoot of the old Press 
Club of Philadelphia, and is composed principally of jour- 
nalists. The banquet to Minister Young came off at Lauber’s, 
and it was served in an elaborate manner. Around the walls 
of the dining room the Chinese and American flags were taste- 
fully entwined, and from their folds gleamed in gilt letters the 
monogram J. R. Y. 


the flags. 


Festoons of smilax formed a border to 
Floral adornments brightened the windows and re- 
cesses of the room; the banquetting board was ornamented 
with a Chinese pagoda, vases of tropical fruits, and the model 
of a ship. 

Mr. A. J. McCleary presided, and at his right Minister Young 
was seated. The other participants in the banquet were: 

Judge James B. Sheridan, Marine Court, New York; Captain Redford 
Sargent, Steamship Indiana, and M. C. Hart, the original foreman of 
the Philadelphia Press. 

The only absentee was General Roger A. Pryor, of New 
York. The members of the Stylus Club present were: 

Vice-Presidents Samuel C. Collins and James McConnell, Secretary 
A. W. Frick, James M. Ferguson, Stephen N. Winslow, Robert A. 
Welsh, Edward J. Swartz, Thomas J. Lindsey, Wm. H. Smith, Wm. 
B. Kinsey, Louis N. Megargee, Herman Dieck, William F. McCully, 
George S. Ferguson, H. J. Murdoch, George G. Pierie, William P. 
Copeland, William Arthur, James R. Young, William Perrine, Robert 
S. Menamin and Franklin Dundore. 


After ample justice had been done to the bill of fare, letters | 


of regret were read from President Arthur, General Grant and 
Attorney-General B. H. Brewster. 

To the toast ‘*Our Honored Guest,’’ Minister Young re- 
sponded by saying: 

Mr. Presipent :—I am grateful to you, and to my friends around this 
table, for their kindness, and regret that I am wanting in gifts to express 
my deep sense of it all. This compliment I value because it comes from 
comrades and friends, many of whom I knew in other years when I be- 
gan my work as a journalist, and with whom I used to pad about these 
Mr. 
At least they seem so now, when I 
look back on them and the friendships which then began, And although 
it has not been my privilege for years to be much in Philadelphia, no 


dear old streets by day and by night in earnest search for news. 
President, those were happy years! 


day has passed when the memories and friendships of that time have not 
brought me consolation. I have found as a journalist that nothing was 
of more value than the discipline, the education and the experience of 
those days. I have said again and again to young men entering upon 
journalism, that a year or two in the composing room, among the types 
and rollers, or a year or two as a reporter of fires and burglaries and 
public meetings, was an invaluable experience. I do not mean to under- 
value the education which comes from college. 1 know many men in 
our profession who have risen to eminence who knew nothing of the 
practical side of journalism. 

I remember among the many quaint theories of my honored friend, the 
late Horace Greeley, that a college education unfitted a man for the 
press. ‘‘ Of all horned cattle,’’ he would say, “‘ there is none so stupid 
as a college graduate.”’ I recall one instance where Mr. Greeley allowed 
this feeling to govern him almost to the point of driving from the 7rtéune 
one of the most eminent men who ever served that journal, and whose 
only failing was that he had been at a university. I feel grateful that 


CIRCULAR. 


the practical experience that only can come to the reporter was vouch- 
safed to me. The work was hard, the hours late, and the pay was 
small, and there were no holidays. The experience was invaluable— 
Nor is this mem- 
ory without pathos, for it brings with it many friends—many dear 


friends—who have gone before us to join the great majority. 


and to me now the memory of it all is very beautiful. 


There was 
that eminent and memorable man, John W. Forney, whose name I shall 
ever speak with reverence and affection 
I served him for eight years. 


He was my first master, and 
I do not think that in some respects 
American journalism ever had a more distinguished representative than 
Forney—a man who brought to the press a higher sense of its duty and 
dignity. 
writhed under that responsibility, and was ever seeking to shake it off 


Events threw him into politics; but I] remember that he 


and to rest and live and grow in the independence of his newspaper. I 
remember also the gifted Mackenzie, at whose feet, as a boy, it was my 
pleasure to sit, and hear with wondering eyes his stories and criticisms. 
Dr. Johnson once said : ‘‘ Lord Hervey was very good to me. If you 
called a dog Hervey, ! would love him.”” Mr. President, if you were to 
call a dog Mackenzie, I would love him 

Other names and other faces rise before me—the brilliant Stockton, 
the gifted, sensitive, poetic O’ Donnell; that man of rare promise, 
Dunn—these and a hundred other names come to me as I stand in your 
If I car- 
ried that thought further, 1 would find myself dwelling upon the stu- 


presence and think of the days when we were boys together. 


pendous changes that have taken place in America since the days when 
our home was the Central Station, and we spent the long nights waiting 
and seeking for news. These details may appear trivial and personal, 
and I dwell upon them only because standing as I do in a company of 
journalists. ‘ 
Mr. President, I accepted this mission because I felt the force of what 
| my illustrious friend, General Grant, said when he urged upon me the ac- 
ceptance, that circumstances gave me the opportunity of doing the country 
a service. If I fail 
I go to China sustained by a friendship and 
confidence which I feel more than I[ can say, and on which I dwell with 


I trust that I may not disappoint that expectation. 
the fault will be my own. 


anxiety, knowing how hard it will be for me to justify the good words, 
and the kind wishes, and the proud hopes with which I am surrounded. 
I repeat, sir, it is all to me beautiful and touching. I feel it more to- 
night, here in Philadelphia, in my boyhood home, where many of those 
nearest and dearest to me live, and where the ashes of near and dear 
ones lie buried ; where | meet the friends of my life, the city of my rev- 
erence and affection. I shall carry with me to China no remembrance 
more pleasant than that of the kind words that have been spoken and of 
your generosity and friendship. 


Speeches were also made by Judge Sheridan and Messrs. 
McCleary, Hart, Ferguson and Megargee. 





—— 

ON Saturday afternoon, April 22, a match game of base-ball 
was played at East Fairmount Park, by the Ferguson Bros. & 
Co. B. B. C. and the Grant, Faries & Rodgers B. B. C., fora 
prize ball. The final result was foreshadowed in the first 
inning, the Ferguson team showing their ability to outhat their 
opponents, notwithstanding the swift curved pitching of Miller. 
Deininger, James and A. Young led the batting for the former, 
and Lackey, Woods and Miller for the latter. 
was the score: 

Ferguson Bros. & Co., 49 
Grant, Faires & Rodgers, ‘ tg 

After concluding the game the Ferguson Club tendered their 

| Opponents a grand collation at Strawberry Mansion. 

~The Ferguson Club invite challenges from all printer’s 
clubs of Philadelphia. Address James M. Ferguson, Jr., Man- 
ager, 1g North Seventh Street. 


The following 
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DECREASE IN ENGLAND'S PUBLISHING. 
From England’s annual literary census, if it may so be 
called, we gather the somewhat surprising fact that there 


has of late been a falling off in the number of volumes issued | 


by English publishers. In 1881 there was issued in England a 
total of 5,406 new books, of which number 1,296 were new 
editions of works already before the public, many of them 
standard productions. These figures show a falling off, as 
compared with 1880, of 300 books, which decrease is attributed 
to the rapid development of the periodical press. Reading 
people having business vocations to claim most of their work- 
ing hours, have really not the time to peruse all the magazines 
and newspapers of the day. 

It is interesting and not uninstructive to analyze what books 
English scholars and cultured persons of leisure do read. We 
find, in the list of books published in 1881, that 945 of the en- 
tire number related to theology, sermons and other strictly 


religious subjects—good, solid, pious reading is therefore not | 


neglected by our Transatlantic brethren. Educational and 
philological works come next on the list, 682 of this class being 
issued. Novels run the latter class very closely, prose fictions 
occupying 674 books; next come books for the juveniles, to the 
number of 500. The arts and sciences are represented in 452 
volumes; history is the theme of 437 books; voyages and 
travels are contained in 291; the poets made 148 books; for 
the doctors of medicine 164 volumes were issued, and for the 
lawyers 133 volumes, Of pamphlets, not sermons, 232 were 
issued. 

Last year’s book product in England, though a diminishing 
one by comparison, added considerably to the solid literature 
of our language. 





OEE ae ea Pee 
A COLORADO NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way, and the jour- 
nals of the far West are in every way worthy the new and 
growing commonwealths beyond the Mississippi. There is, 
for instance, the Repudlican, of Denver, Colorado, established 
only three years ago, that has already erected and occupied a 
stately new office that many a much older paper in the East 
would be glad to possess. The new quarters of the Denver 
Republican form a wing of the block known as Union Block. 
Lava stone has been exclusively used in the front wall, present- 
ing a substantial appearance. The first floor is elevated four 
feet above the sidewalk, leaving a high basement. On the front 
half of the first floor is the business office, subdivided into 
private offices and a room for the mailing clerks. In the base- 
ment is the printing machinery, a twenty-five-horse engine and 
a folding machine. In entire opposition to Eastern custom, the 
composing room is on the second floor. -In the fourth story are 
the editorial rooms, which are supplemented by an extensive 
library. The Repudiican is published by an association, of 
which R. G. Cooper is President and manager; Wm. F. Rob- 
inson, Secretary and Cashier. C. O. Ziegenfuss is the editor- 
in-chief; C. Graham, associate editor; and Fred. A. Dicken- 
sheets, a editor. 


AN INFLUENTIAL SOUTHERN JOURNALIST. 


ly Vm. Tappan Thompson, undoubtedly one of the most in- 
auae editors in the Southern States, died in Savannah, Ga., 
at the close of March last, in the seventieth year of his age. 
At the time of his demise he was the oldest editor in Georgia; 
at his birth he was the first white child born in the Western 
Reserve of Ohio. His parents died while he was a mere lad; 
after their death he came to Philadelphia, where he found em- 
ployment in a newspaper office. From the humblest of be- 
ginnings, without the aid of wealthy or influential friends, he 
steadily worked his way to the foremost place in journalism. 
He drifted South while a young man, and in 1836 established 
| the first literary weekly newspaper ever published in Georgia. 
| Afterwards he edited successively the A/isced/any, Madison, Ga., 
| and the Western Continent, Baltimore, Md. Leaving the lat- 
| ter journal, he founded the Savannah Morning News, and con- 
tinued to edit it up to the time of his death. 

In the intervals of his long editorial career he found time to 
write his celebrated humorous book, ‘* Major Jones’ Court- 
ship,’’ a truly witty work, absurdly funny without being coarse. 
Its success induced him to write ‘* The Churches of Pineville ’’ 
and ** Major Jones’ Travels.’’ He also wrote several plays; 
among the latter, the most successful was a farce written for 
John E. Owens. 

Col. Thompson, as he was generally called, probably be- 
cause he varied the monotony of his early editorial work by 
going as a volunteer in the Seminole War, was a gentleman of 
retiring disposition. He was devoted to his profession, and his 
leisure time was devoted to literary pursuits. He was, however, 
a power with his pen and newspaper, and his influence, which 
during the last fifteen years of his life was very great, was in- 
variably for good. His counsel benefitted his section and the 
country at large. His long and busy life was crowded with 
useful work. He took an active interest in politics, but never 
held an office, unless an Aid to the Governor of Georgia be 
regarded a public position. Though not prominently known, 
the South could have better spared a prominent statesman than 
the modest editor, Wm. Tappan Thomps»n. 








* 

THE material and machinery of the old-established job 
printing office of Thichener & Glastaetter, in New York City, 
were sold at public auction, on April 25, to close out the inte- 
rest of the late James Glastaetter. The prices realized were in 
striking contrast to those obtained for second-hand printing 
machinery a couple of years ago, and indicate an active and 
prosperous state of the printing business. The machinery sold 
brought as follows, spot cash: 


One Standing Press, Boomer & Boschert, . ‘ 5 $ 200 
One Double-medium Potter Drum Cylinder Press, 2 sella, 1325 
One Super-royal Drum Cylinder Potter Press, 4 rollers, . 1500 
One Super-royal Drum Cylinder Hoe Press, 2 rollers, , 600 
One Super-royal Drum Cylinder Cottrell & Babcock Press, 2 
rollers, . ° . 650 
One Quarter-medium Gordon Seem, with steam ‘fave; " 1go 
One Eighth-medium Gordon Press, old style, steam fixtures, 136 





One Eighth-medium Gordon Press, old style, . ; . 116 
One 32-inch Sanborn Cutting Machine, . 
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SPITEFUL NEWSPAPER PERSECUTION. 


For a great statesman, the’ German Prince Chancellor Bis- 


marck induges in petty malice that men of less ability must 
despise, and which cannot fail to earn for him the contempt of 
more magnanimous contemporaries, and obloquy after he has 
The Empire he 
has created must rest upon insecure foundations, or at least he 


passed from the scene of his earthly labors. 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


—The Greencastle News and Press have been consolidated, and will 
be published, under the name of the News-Press, as a Democratic paper. 

—lIt is said that the Hon. W. H. English is negotiating for the Indian- 
apolis Senéine/. 

—J. H. Barns has purchased the interest of his partner, Boyd, in the 
Auburn Courier. 


—A German Republican paper is to be started at once at Logansport, 


| with Mr. J. C. Kloenne as editor. 


must suppose them narrow and shallow, else he would not fear | 


honest criticism as he does and mete out petty persecutions to 
all that have the honest independence to question his plans. 


Above all things else he dislikes the newspapers which are not | 


the echoes of his policy. All journals differing with him he 
pursues with a merciless ferocity and petty spite that detract 
from his greatness as a ruler. He particularly dislikes the 
Berliner Tageblatt, the most widely circulated of all the news- 
papers published in the German capital, because it differs with 
him in his plans of government. He has done all in his power 
to throw obstacles in the way of this journal. Recently, when 
the conductors of the paper politely asked for some informa. 
tion of general public interest concerning a railroad, the 
high and mighty Chancellor curtly refused the request, with 
the mean observation that until the 7aged/att changed its po- 
litical tendencies it must expect no courtesies from the Govern- 
ment. How so great a manas Bismarck can stoop to such small 
malice is inexpressibly surprising. At best, the information po- 


litely requested was commonplace—nothing more than what we | 
That the knowledge was re- | 


would call a railroad time-table. 
quired by a newspaper he could not bend to his will was 
At 
present the overbearing Chancellor of the German Empire 
heads a political minority; by a despotic stretch of power he 


enough to prompt Bismarck to order a churlish refusal. 


conducts the Government, of which he is virtually the head, | 


by a policy which has been unmistakably condemned by the 
votes of his nominal Imperial master’s subjects. He treats 
legislators of the Liberal party with studied incivility, and loses 
not the slightest opportunity to annoy, and, if possible, prosecute 
the opposition newspapers. 

In the end, the German press will get too strong for him, as 
it did for Louis Napoleon. If he lives another decade he is 
pretty sure to be powerless to persecute the newspapers. A 
free press he no doubt correctly regards as the greatest foe of 
his iron system of government; but were he a really great states- 


man he would conciliate, not unnecessarily aggravate, an | 
| in business or social life. 


enemy that issleepless, vigilant, and practically immortal. 


—*e 


INDIANA ITEMS. 





—J. P. Luce, recently editor of the Indianapolis Yourna/, contem- | 


plates entering the journalistic field at Chicago. 

—N.W. Beauchamp, formerly publisher of the North Manchester 
Journal (succeeced by S. V. Hopkins), is now publishing the Kansas 
(ill.) Fournad. 

—The Saturday Night is a new paper at Logansport. 

—A Printers’ Union has been formed at Logansport. 

—M. W. Maris has sold the Dunkirk Banner to Evans & Borden, who 
have changed the name to Gazeéte. 

—C. A. Jarrett has purchased the Bunker Hill Press. 

—The Huntington News is now issued daily. 








—Mr. Frank S, Bedell has retired from the Crown Point Register, and 
Mr. John Milleken, his late partner, will publish the paper. 


— oo 
THE MAZARIN BIBLE. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Dear Sirx:—Allow me to point out a few inaccuracies in your para- 
graph “ Another Costly Bible,’’ in the February issue of your excellent 
journal. 

The “‘ Mazarin,”’ more properly Gutenberg, Bible sold in New York 
last year to Mr. Hamilton Cole is on pafer, and not vel/unt, as your note 
States, and was purchased by Mr. Cole for $8,000, not $17,000. No other 
copy was sold at this or any other sale in New York, and I think there 
is no vellum copy in the United States of this Bible. There is a copy in 
the Lenox Library, New York, and this, with Mr. Cole’s copy, makes 
the catalogue for America. 

In this connection it may be proper to say that this Bible would have 
been bought for the Congressional Library had it not been for the oppo- 
sition of Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, Chairman of the Library 
Committee, who could not conceive how any book could be worth such 
a sum, and prophesied that the Committee would be severely condemned 
by the public if it laid out its entire balance on a single book. 

Bibliographers should lay this up against Mr. Sherman, who has de- 
prived the Library of a chance that will never again occur of buying a 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible for $8 ,oo0. 

Mr. Cole is the possessor of a splendid collection of rare books that 
form fit company for this most precious volume. 

Yours Sincerely, 
JOHN SPRINGER. 

Iowa City, Lowa, March 13, 1882. 

-e@- — ——. 
ATTACHMENT TO NEWSPAPERS. 

Some one who seems to know about the relation of a good 
newspaper to the family writes as follows: 

‘* The strong attachment of subscribers to a well-conducted 
newspaper is fully confirmed by publishers. ‘Stop my paper !’ 
words of dread to beginners in business, lose their terror after 
a paper has been established for a term of years. 


So long as 
a paper pursues a just, honorable and judicious course, meet- 
ing the wants of its customers in all respects, the ties of friend- 
ship between the subscribers and the paper are as hard to break 
by an outside third party as the link which binds old friends . 
Occasional defects and errors in a 
newspaper are overlooked by those who have become attached 
to it, through its perusal for years. They sometimes become 
dissatisfied with it on account of something which has’ slipped 


| into its columns, and may stop taking it; but the absence of 


the familiar sheet at their homes and offices for a few weeks 
becomes an insupportable privation, and they hasten to take it 
again, and possibly apologize for having it stopped. No 
friendship on earth is more constant than that contracted by 
the reader for a journal which makes an honest and earnest 
effort te merit its continued support. Hence a conscientiously 
conducted paper becomes a favorit in the family.” 
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-**Red Riding Hood,’’ ‘Puss in Boots,’? and some others 
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FIRE-PROOF PAPER AND INK. 

It appears that the effort to manufacture a fire-proof paper 
and ink for either writing or printing purposes, which has so 
long baffled human ingenuity, has recently met with success in 
Germany. According to an industrial newspaper of that 
country, paper possessing fire-proof qualities was made with 
chemically-treated asbestos fibre and ground or finely-divided 
wood fibre. Ninety-five parts of asbestos were used with five 
parts of the wood fibre, and by aid of glue-water and borax were 
made into a pulp which yielded a fine, smooth paper which 
could be used for writing purposes. It had the unusual quality 
of sustaining the influence of a white heat without injury. 
Fire-proof printing and writing inks were made by combining 
platinum chloride, oil of lavender, lampblack and varnish. 
These ingredients produced a printing ink, and when a writing 
fluid was wanted, Chinese or India ink and gum arabic were 
added to the mixture. Ten parts of the dry platinum chlo- 
ride, twenty-five parts of the oil of lavender, and thirty of 
varnish are reported by a local writer to yield a good printing ink 
of this valuable kind when mixed with a small quantity of lamp- 
black and varnish. When the paper printed with this com- 
pound is ignited, the platinum salt is reduced to a metallic state 
and becomes a coating of brownish-black color. A free. flow- 
ing ink for writing on the fire-proof paper with an ordinary 
metallic pen may be obtained, says the same authority, by 
using five parts of dry chloride of platinum with fifteen parts 
of oil of lavender, fifteen parts of Chinese ink, and one part 
gum arabic, adding thereto sixty-four parts of water. When 
the paper is ignited after being written upon with this ink, the 
platinum ingredient causes the writing to appear transparent, 
and, as a consequence, it is claimed that such writing as has 
become pale or illegible will become readily legible again dur- 
ing the process of heating the paper. Colors for painting may 
also be made fire-proof by mixing commercial metallic colors 
with the chloride of platinum and painters’ varnish, adding an 
ordinary aquarelle pigment to strengthen the covering power 
of the color. These fire-proof paints or colors can be easily 
used in the same manner as the common water-colors, and, it 
is claimed, they will resist the destructive influence of great 
heat quite as successfully as the fire-proof printing and writing 
inks just referred to. 





_ 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

How much do children understand, queries the Spectator, of 
the fanciful and often beautiful books that are written for their 
delectation at the present time ? To what extent do they ap- 
preciate them? These are questions which our own experience 
cannot help us to answer, for besides that the remembrance of 
one’s childhood is rarely vivid in these respects, there were no 
such books in those far past days. After ‘* Robinson Crusoe ’”’ 
and the few immortal stories, such as “ Jack the Giant Killer,” 


which we can all remember, literature for children was poor 
stuff, mostly consisting of dreadful little moral tales of the 
Tommy-and-Harry order, relieved only by the ever-glorious 





exception of ‘* Peter Parley’s Annual.’’ That was a book to 
make one rebel against the ordinance of nature which decreed 
that Christmas should only come once a year. What a treat 
it was, and how we loved it! But even Peter Parley did not 
appeal to and cultivate the imagination of the children as the 
writers of the present day do. Peter Parley gave only stories 
of sea and land, of sharks and whales, of deserts and their 
denizens, of fights and victories, uf pleasant school days and 
the peaceful pursuits of home. ‘* P. P.’’ was great in puzzles, 
and the farther one was from guessing them the nicer they 
were; but in the purely imaginative he did not deal. Then 
there was ‘*Gammer Grethel,’’ a book for which the world 
can never be too grateful; but though it was fanciful, inasmuch 
as it dealt with dwarfs and sprites, wood-goblins, kings, queens 
and princesses, it was realistic, too, in the matter-of-fact Ger- 
man way, and put upon the minds of its young readers none of 
the strain of high sentiment and ingenious allegory. What a 
gulf divides the days of ‘‘Gammer Grethel’’ and even those 
of the ‘* Story Without an End ”’ (always, we fancy, over the 
heads of children, unless they were the spectacled sages of Ger- 
man nurseries), and those of ‘ Lilliput Levee’ and “ Alice in 
Wonderland.’’ As, however, in that gulf lie buried our own 
childhood and youth, we ask—Do the children of this genera- 
tion appreciate the books that are written for them? If they 
do, what a long way ahead of us they must be at their very 
first start in reading and thinking life. 
sipteeenianiatmabtlaiiiners 
GOOD WRITERS WHO WRITE BADLY. 
Among journalists and “literary fellers’’ generally, says the 
Brooklyn Zag/e, one is prepared to look for remarkably illegi- 
ble scrawls. That this is not always the case numerous auto- 
graphs in our collection prove. The late Bayard Taylor was 
a fine penman. George William Curtis’ signature, although 
showing some signs of unusual care, is written in an easy run- 
ning hand, as legible as print. Whitelaw Reid, although not 
a fancy writer, evidently gives his compositors no trouble. Ad- 
mirers of Charles A. Dana would hardly imagine that his fine 
editorials are written in a small, neat hand, and with a pen 
dipped in violet ink, instead of gall. William Cullen Bryant 
wrote legibly in an old-fashioned style, though rather nervously 
toward the last. That A. Oakey Hall could write well, even 
under trying circumstances, appears from a polite note of his, 
dated about a week before he thought fit to disappear suddenly 
from New York, some yearsago. Eli Perkins is a better pen- 
man than any one would believe upon his own unbacked asser- 
tion. Bob Burdette, of the Burlington Hawkeye, could, with 
the necessary knowledge of mathematics, obtain a position in 
any mercantile house as book-keeper. Longfellow writes in a 
really beautiful Italian hand, and Whittier and Holmes rival 
him in their own peculiar styles. Murat Halstead is cer- 
tainly the worst writer in the world, and the sight of what pur- 
ports to be his signature would lead one to doubt the truth of 
his whole paragraph. 








Don’t expect an advertisement to bear fruit in one night. 
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THE WORK OF NEWSPAPERS. 


The whole world makes your home and mine a whispering 
gallery through the daily papers, and it is the business of the 
papers to give us the distraction rather than the quietness of the 
passing days. So, if one man in a million breaks the order of 
the day, by some fearful crime, there he stands to arrest our 
attention and compel us to forget the million, save one, who 
have gone quietly about that day’s duties. An inundation 
hides from us all the rivers which flow serenely to the sea, and 
one volcanic outbreak all the mountains that stand quietly clad 
in pines and crowned with white glory, and a fire like that by 
Lake Huron brings the smell of fire as we read of it, as it is 
still raging, into our living rooms and offices. And this is the 
way the times take us captive wherever we turn. It used to be 
said of the wicked, they are like a troubled sea. It is in some 
sense true now of the whole life we have to live, when time 
and space are lost in the telegraph wires; and the day draws 
near when we shall put a girdle round the world in forty 
minutes. Is there a trial, like that in Washington ? we are all 
in the court together, listening to the shameful laughter, as we 
weré all in the White House, before this, watching the death 
shadows gather slowly on the face of our good dead President. 
Nothing can befall men, painful, shameful, and perplexing, 
which does not seem to be brought close to hand by the daily 
paper. The horror in Grand Street jars all the walls which 
can be tainted with suspicion, not in New York alone, but in 
all the cities between this and the Pacific Ocean, and touches 
the nerves so that through this perpetual disturbance we are all 
restless in our way. Those who feel a real interest, again, in 
the questions which touch the inner and the higher life, have 
to deal as they can with the distractions the papers bring. We 
never take up a paper in which the alarm-bells are not ringing 
for some new surrprise or exposure in nature, in life, or in re- 
ligion; and while most of the sounds which disturbed the life 
of the fathers were softened by time and distance, we seem to 
dwell in the very bell chambers, and grow sore through the 
clangor that smites on the heart and brain forever. And so it 
is most natural that we should ask whether there can be such 
quietness in our time as this prophet touches, and then whether 
we can find it. What are these foundations of God and na- 
ture, in life and religion, and how shall we build on them so 
that he that believeth shall not make haste ?— Rev. Dr. Collyer. 


THE PAPER WE USE. 


Paper car wheels are composed entirely of paper rings 
pressed together under a weight of six tons, and then fastened 
by means of bolts, and steel tires put on them, when they are 
ready for use. Laid loosely the rings stack as high as the 
shoulders of an ordinary man. Under treatment they sink to 
the thickness required. If the tire should wear or fall off the 
wheel, or the train run from the track, there would be no danger 
of their breaking, as they are very flexible and would spring. 

A paper ball can be rendered so solid that nothing but a dia- 
mond tool can cause an indentation into it. At the mill is a 








square block of compressed paper fastened’on a turning-lathe 
and so hard that if a fine steel chisel is held against it when it 
is moving, instead of cutting the paper it will break the chisel 
into a hundred pieces. The strength is astonishing. You can 
take a £5 note of the Bank of England, twist it into a kind of 
rope, suspend 339 pounds upon one end of it, and not injure it 
in the slightest degree. 

Bath-tubs and pots are formed by compressing the paper 
made out of linen fibres and annealed—that is, painted with a 
composition which becomes a part thereof and is fire-proof. 
The tubs last indefinitely, never leak, and, put in the fire, will 
not burn up. You can beat on them with a hammer and not 
injure them. 

Plates compressed and annealed are very durable. You can 
not only wash them, but drop them upon the floor and stand 
upon them. The fork can be used for any practical purpose, 
and the knife can always be kept sharp. 

Paper can be substituted for wood, converted into picture 
frames and colored like walnut, cherry, and the like. Bed- 
steads are fashioned the same as car wheels, only of long strips 
instead of rings. They are very beautiful and lasting. Cook- 
ing or heating stoves are also annealed, and it is impossible to 
burn them out. They are less costly than iron. A house can 
literally be constructed of and furnished with every convenience 
in paper. 


THE NEWSPAPER MAN. 

The reason why so few men, comparatively, succeed in jour- 
nalism is because so few have for it the temperament and the 
constitution. More than a moiety of mankind is slow, lacking 
in alacrity, and devoid of a sense of proportion. The art of 
putting things rapidly into shape is not well understood by the 
public. This is the reason why we have long-winded sermons, 
lectures promotive of somnolency, and magazine work which 
presupposes that longevity vouchsafed to the long-abiding 
old gentlemen and ladies of the Old Testament. 

The public is not inconsiderate—it is only ignorant. The 
newspaper is a mystery of the manufacture of which it knows 
hardly anything. Those who give to it the enthusiasm of 
youth, the vigor of manhood and whatever of wisdom and ex- 
perience old age may have brought with it, might have had an 
abiding fame in this department of literature or the other, in 
the field of science, in the arena of public affairs. Taste or 
accident has betrayed them into a humble sphere of human 
exertion, nor do they quarrel with their fortune. He who 
drifts into journalism rarely leaves it; he still plods om the 
daily toil which for him has a rare fascination. Often there is 
no fame for him. The cleverest newspaper man may be ut- 
terly unknown, and not forgotten only because he has never 
been remembered. His heart, however, is stout, at any rate; 
and, come competence, or the lack of it—come the highest or 
the humblest position—he still toils with irrepressible cheerful- 
ness, and hopes, when all is over with him, that his associates 
who survive him will be reasonably sorry or solemn at his 
funeral. 





















































MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Tue German translation of ‘* Nana’? has been suppressed 
in Berlin. 

THE Atheneum states that the subscription to the six-penny 
edition of ‘*Tom Brown’s School Days’ exceeds 150,000 
copies. 

Tue German association of spelling reformers has published 
the first of a series of classical native authors in the new or- 
thography. 

THE literary executors of Berthold Auerbach are Herr Spiel- 
hagen, Dr. Bettleheim, of the Wiener Presse, and the second 
son of the deceased novelist. 


AN exchange says: ‘A burglar got into the house of a 
country editor, the other night. After a terrible struggle the 
editor succeeded in robbing him.’’ 


THE rage for cheap books in London has induced Chapman 
& Hall, the publishers of Thomas Carlyle’s works, to bring 
out a six-penny edition of his ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.”’ 

THE first of the colonial hand-books suggested by the recent 
circular of the Archbishop of Canterbury has reference to 
Canada and Manitoba, and has just been published. 


Cuas. DUDLEY WARNER remarks: ‘Although there are 
scattered through the land many persons, I am sorry to say, 
unable to pay for a newspaper, I have never heard of anybody 
unable to edit one.”’ 


BALTIMORE job printers are seeking the passage of a law by 
the Maryland Legislature taxing amateur printers $50 each per 
annum, and requiring a license of $50 per annum from outside 
job printers who solicit printing in Baltimore. 


A * HIsTORY OF PRINTING,’’ by Karl Faulmann, will soon be 
published at Vienna, under the auspices of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, which, it is said, will throw much fresh light on the 
personality of Gutenberg and on the early history of the art. 


Last Fall the editors of the Youth’s Companion casually 
offered a prize of $500 for a short story. The result is that 
they now have 3,000 short stories to choose from. The com- 
mittee to award the prize will have the sympathy of the entire 
country. ‘ 

THERE have been several sales of interesting autographs in 
Paris lately, and some very high prices have been realized. 
Voltaire’s will (dated Ferney, 1769) fetched $1,000; half a 
dozen papers relating to the execution of Louis XVI., $400; a 
letter from Voltaire to Rosseau went for $200; and the same 
price was obtained for one from Louis XIV. to Philip V; buta 
letter of Mme. de Maintenon brought $2,600. 


THE entire manuscript of Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas Carol ”’ is 
said to be in the possession of Mr. Bennet, bookseller, Birming- 
ham. This is the only manuscript of Dickens not included in 
the collection of the South Kensington Museum, except that 
of “Our Mutual Friend,’’ which is in the possession of Mr. 
George W. Childs, by whom it was acquired at a cost of 
$1,400. 
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ALL the original MSS. of Longfellow’s works, both in prose 
and verse, have been preserved and bound by him. 

SPEAKING of books in foreign languages, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson recently said: ‘‘ I should as soon think of swimming 
across the Charles River when I wish to go to Boston, as of 
reading all my books in originals, when I have them rendered 
for me in my mother tongue.”’ 


It 1s announced from San Francisco that Hubert H. Ban- 
croft, the author of ‘* The Native Races of the Pacific Coast,’’ 
has completed his fire-proof building for his private library of 
Pacific Coast books, which now numbers 35,000 volumes and 
has become especially rich in original manuscript material. 


Ir Is rumored that a diary left by Lord Beaconsfield is to be 
published before very long. There are at least two diaries of 
the period of his youth in existence, in one of which he relates 
his journey in the East with Mr. Clay, but both diaries were 
given away during his life-time, and are beyond the control of 
his executors. 


AN experienced newspaper writer says he can always tell a 
woman’s article in a paper by three words without which she 
is incapable of expressing herself on any topic. These words 
are ‘‘dainty,’’ ‘utilized’? and ‘rare,’’ the last applied by 
writers of a cheap style to laces, jewels and beauty, with Monte 
Christo recklessness. 


THE ‘“ Boke of St. Albans,”’ as it is called, appeared at a 
recent sale in London, for the first time during the present 
century. The interest attaching to the volume as the earliest 
work on field sports, and as the first treatise in the language 
upon armorial bearings, led to an eager competition. Mr. 
Quaritch bought it for $3,000. 


A NEW map of Boston has a certain open space designated 
as Hayputsmallm Square. A printer would readily see how 
the error occurred. The square was marked on the original 
draft Haymarket, but in printing it was changed to Hay Mar- 
ket. In correcting the proof the reader marked it ‘ Put small 
m,’’ and the printer followed his copy literally. 


THESE are the ways in which the London papers severally 
spell Shakspeare’s name: Shakespeare— Zimes, Standard, 
Daily News, Telegraph, Morning Advertiser, Globe, Echo, 
Era, Spectator, Graphic, Guardian, Rock, Christian World, 
Queen, Land, &c. Shakspeare — Daily Chronicle, Punch, 
Athenaum, Saturday Review, Builder, Tlustrated London 
News. Shakspere—Morning Post, Church Times, Reynolds’ s, 
Liloyd’s Weekly. 


Tue Berlin Public Prosecutor has formally withdrawn from 
the criminal proceedings against Spielhagen for his novel **An- 
gela,’’ which were instituted for the purpose of suppressing the 
sale of the book on the score of immorality. The matter had 
created a great deal of excitement in German literary circles, 
as this attack on Spielhagen was believed to be rather an ebul- 
lition of personal spite on the part of the Public Prosecutor 
than the outcome of zeal for the public good. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Yournal, of Brookings, Dakota Territory, has suspended. 

B. B. Smith has bought a half-interest in the Shamokin (Pa.) 7imes. 

The Fall River (Mass.) Daily Sun has suspended publication after an 
existence of two years. 

The material of the defunct Dallas (Texas) Daily Republican was re- 
cently sold by the sheriff for $1,081. 

The Enterprise, of Clayton, N. J., has passed into the possession of 
the ‘* Labor League of South Jersey.”’ 

James Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the New York //era/d, gave 
$10,000 to the New York Actors’ Fund. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Morning News, a three-cent daily, suspended 
publication after an existence of five weeks. 

The office of the Macon (Ill.) /udependent has been closed on «ccount 
of the prevalence of small-pox in that place. 

R. M. Smith has resigned the editorship of the Marble Hill (Mo.) 
Herald, J. L. Crowley is his successor. 

J C. McMullen and A. L. Snell have taken charge of the oil depart- 
ment of the Bradford (Pa.) Evening Star. 

The Atlanta Paper Mill, at Atlanta, Ga., is now run exclusively on 
news paper to supply the Atlanta Comstilution. 

Dr. A. B. Elliott, editor of the Gazette, of Lansingburg, N. Y., has 
been appointed U.S. Consul at Ontario, Canada. 

E. P. Brooks has resigned his office as U. S. Consul at Cork to accept 
the position of editor of the Peoria (Ill.) Daily Transcript. 

The Boston Figaro has changed from an independent, political, illus- 
trated paper to a first-class musical, dramatic and art journal. 

J. R. Hoffer has severed his connection with the Middletown (Pa.) 
News. 1. O. Nissley has assumed entire control of the paper. 

Ira F. Jones, for seventeen years business manager of the Nashville 
(Tenn.) American, has retired from that place to private life. 

Button & Burey have, at Lynchburg, Va., begun the publication of a 


Sunday paper called the Gazette. It is a readable family journal. 


J. E. Chamberlin has left the Daily News, of Newport, R. I., to take 
the place of editor-in-chief of the Fall River (Mass.) Datly Herald. 


James Young, a practical printer and member of the Maryland Legis- 
lature, has prepared a bill imposing a tax of $50 on all amateur printers. 

S. C. Kirk has retired from the editorship of the West Schuy!kill ( Pa.) 
Press to fill a similar position on the Sun and Banner, of Williamsport, 
Pa. 

J. Richard Llewellyn has been compelled by ill health to temporarily 
retire from the editorial management of the Daily Ledger, of Norfolk, 
Va. 

E. W. Ragland, formerly editor of the Huntsville (Ala.) /ndependent, 
has assumed editorial control of the Daily Sentinel-Star, of Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

E. V. Smalley, for many years traveling correspondent of the New 
York 7ridune, has resigned that position to devote himself to magazine 
work. 

Wm. H. Yerkes, for several years attached to the Public Spirit, of 
Hatboro, Pa., has secured a hali-interest in the Norristown (Pa.) Daily 
Times. 

Gambetta has set to work in earnest as a journalist. He edits the Re- 
public Francais and has bought interests in La France and the Petit 
Fournal. 

M. A, DeL. Van Horn has resigned his place as associate editor of the 
Monroe (Pa.) Democrat to give his undivided attention to the practice 
of the law. 

L, Albert Williams has disposed of his half-interest in the Avening 
Journal, of Ottawa, Ill., and joined the editorial staff of the Ottawa 
Free Trader. 





C. P. Johnson has disposed of the Wilmington (Del.) Gazette to J. B. 
Bell and Morris Taylor. Mr. Bell is the owner of the Wilmington Sunday 
Morning Star. 

The Bauern Freund, of Pennsburg, Pa., has reverted to its former 
owner and publisher, A. Kneule, who will again conduct it, assisted by 
one of his sons. 

Frank A. Hower, proprietor of the Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Home News, has 
purchased Temperance Hall, at that place, and transformed it into an 
office for his paper. 

F. A. Eastman has bought a half-interest in the Rockford (Ill.) Gazette. 
The new publishing firm is Smith & Eastman; the latter gentleman fills 
the place of editor-in-chief. 

The Delaware Ledger has been increased in size by the lengthening 
and widening of its columns. An additional space, equal to seven of its 
former columns, has thus been secured. 

Solon Chase has begun the publication of a weekly at Chase’s Mills, Me., 
bearing the curious title of Them Steers. It is devoted to upholding the 
principles of the Greenback party in Maine. 

luring the recent floods in the South, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
manned and equipped a light-draft steamer to enable its reporters to 
gather special news in the inundated districts. 

C. L. Phifer has resigned his place as managing editor of the Fayette 
County News to accept the position of foreman in the composing-room 
of the Bloomington (Ill.) Baxner of Holiness 

George Knorr, business manager of the Newark (N.J.) Deutsche Zeit- 
ung, has been appointed by Governor Ludlow to translate into German 
the laws passed by the last Legislature of New Jersey. 

The Kinsloe Brothers have commenced the publication of the Evening 
Express at Lock Haven, Pa. It is published in connection with the old 
Clinton Republican. The Express is Republican in politics. 

G. M. Reeder has sold his interest in the Easton ( Pa.) Eafress, which 
has passed into the hands of the ‘‘ Express Publishing Company.”’ J. 
J. Copes, W. H. Bixler and T. F. Emmens are the managers. 

Samuel W. Small (Old Si) has already sold his recently acquired inte- 
rest in the Florida Union and bought one-half of the Florida Daily 
Times, with which journal he will hereafter be editorially connected. 

Hon. A. A. Sargent, the new U. S. Minister toGermany, is a practical 
printer; he served a regular apprenticeship at type-seuting. Bayard 
Taylor, who filled the same mission a few years ago, was also a printer. 

D. B. Robbins has, at Greenville, Mercer County, commenced the 
publication of the Shenango Valley News, an eight-page weekly, six 
columns to the page. Itis a lively, newsy journal, independent in politics. 

The Coast Pilot is a new weekly established in Camden, N. J., by the 
‘* New Jersey Coast Pilot Publishing Company.”’ It is designed to pro- 
mote the advancement of business along the Jersey coast and encourage 
the developement of new seaside resorts. ‘ 

A controlling interest in the Boston Daily Advertiser has changed 
hands ; the purchaser is Oliver Ames, who bought most of the stock held 
by the late E. R. Mudge. E. F. Walters, the manager, has retired, and 
Professor Dunbar, of Harvard College, returns to his old position as 
editor. 

Eadle Keatah Toh—good American Indian this, signifying Big Morn- 
ing Star—is the name of the monthly paper published at the Car- 
lisle, Pa., Indian Training School. The journal contains abundance of 
information about the good work of civilizing the young Indian and 
educating him. 

The entire morning edition of the Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, was 
confiscated on two consecutive days—February 25 and 26—for reporting 
a Parliamentary debate on the press laws in a manner displeasing to the 
Imperial authorities. The second offence was a modified repetition of 
the first. This excellent paper, doubtless the best published in Europe 
in the German language, is so often subjected to State interference that 
its name has become a standing reproach to the narrow spirit which en- 
deavors to restrict its utterances. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is a pleasing and instructive variety in the April number of this 
enterprising monthly. Margaret Bertha Wright has the place of honor 
with a pleasingly instructive reminiscence of travel in an out-of-the-way 
place; it bears the title “In and About a Normandy Market-Place,”’ 
and is embellished by a number of fine engravings. A timely topic, 
‘« Our Substitute for a Navy,’’ is suggestively discussed by Charles F. 
Johnson, Jr. Felix S. Oswald has a paper on ‘‘ Our Four-Footed Prize- 
Fighters ’’ A sketch of life in the far South is given in ‘‘ A Florida 
Cracker’s Cabin.’’ Helen Campbell graphically narrates a ‘‘New Year's 
with the Ojibways.’’ Wirt Sikes gives some of his Welsh experiences 
and impressions under the caption of ‘‘Among the Gwledigion.”” Charles 
Burr Todd writes up, with commendable freshness, the redoubtable 
‘Captain Wm. Kidd.’’ There are two well-written short stories, and 
the ‘‘ Monthly Gossip’’ discusses the City Election, Congratulations, 
the Unzsthetic Window Pane. 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A. E. 

Brown. 

A fine steel engraving, representing a scene from the novel of the 
“Highland Widow,”’ forms the beautiful frontispiece to the April num- 
ber of the Lady's Book. As usual, the fashion iilustrations are numerous, 
artistic and prepared from the most reliable authorities. In the literary 
department C. H. Birney leads off with a novelette entitled ‘‘ Miss Lati 
mer’s Whim and What Came of It.’ There are numerous short stories 
from the experienced pens of talented authors, instructive essays, sug- 
gestive sketches and choice selections of meritorious original poems, full 
and clear explanations of all the fashion-plates, household recipes, and 
amusements for the fireside. 


Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 
There is a superabundance of pleasing and profitable reading in the 
April number of this progressive monthly, which grows constantly in 
interest and beauty. F.G. Mather intelligently describes, with the aid 
of illustrations, the ‘‘ Home of President Garfield.’” Eugene L. Didier 
narrates the ‘‘ Love Life of John Randolph.”” ‘‘ Winter Life in Hol- 
land”’ is aptly and truthfully described by R. T. Pritchett; ten well- 
executed engravings embellish this paper. An anonymous writer has 
grouped together ‘‘ Oddities of Personal Nomenclature.’’ Fred. Myron 
Colby presents an article on the “‘ Literature of Letter Writing.”’ Ma- 
rion Ford is represented by another instalment of ‘“‘ Novelties in Fancy 
Work,”’ embellished with twelve illustrations of value to the deft fingers 
of ladies. Sarah Doudry sings of ‘‘ Fairies.”” Clara B. Heath has a 
poem entitled ‘‘ Two Mornings.’’” ‘‘The Romance of Two Pianos”’ is 
a short story, well told, from the pen of E. Duykwood. Francis E. Wad- 
leigh begins a serial bearing the title of ‘‘ Grapes of Gall.’’ A variety 
of subjects, ranging through the realms of Art and Literature, current 
events and society matters, are pithily discussed by the editor. 
The Gospel in the Stars; or, Primeval Astronomy. By Joseph A. Seiss, 

D.D. Philadelphia. E. Claxton & Co. 

In this volume Dr. Seiss interprets the constellations in a purely scrip- 
tural way, and finds the plan of Christian salvation prefigured in the stars 
and still to be read there, a flaming testimony that no man can controvert. 
A strong, plausible case is made out by the learned author, who exhausts 
vast stores of erudition to establish and prove his novel position. Those 
who do not agree with the author must at least concede him the posses- 
sion of far more astronomical lore than is usually possessed by doctors 
of divinity. The book is sure to be welcomed as a permanent addition 
to the world’s stock of speculative theology. 

Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins. By John Habberton. Philadelphia. T. B. 

Peterson & Bros. 

Another clever domestic story from the facile pen of the author of 
“‘ Helen’s Babies.”’ It relates the perplexing, varied, amusing daily ex- 
periences of a wife and mother whose husband is affectionate but 
thoughtless, and whose children are lovely, tormenting, real youngsters, 








—beings of flesh and blood, not wingless angels of story books. They 
are a deal of trouble and joy to their mother, who, in the unceasing round 
of their griefs and pranks, has to supervise the duties of a household. 
Her help, Bridget, is also a well-drawn character whose peculiarities add 
to the naturalness of the book, which is sure to be enjoyed and appre- 
ciated in every home circle. 

Subdued Southern Nobility. By One of the Nobility. Philadelphia. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

A graphic story this of life in the South just before and during the war 
between the States and the hardly less stormy period subsequent to the 
struggle, before the difficult task of reconstruction was consummated. 
Whatever else may be charged against the author, he cannot be taxed 
with insincerity ; he presents an honest picture of Southern views and 
manners, thoughts and hopes. Some of the episodes in the book are 
represented to be historic; they are certainly interesting, and are re- 
lated in a masterly manner. 

A Fascinating Woman. By Madame Edmond Adam. Philadelphia. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Madam Adam is undoubtedly the most intellectually brilliant woman 
in France; is best known to the generality of readers as the editress of 
the Nouvelle Revue. Those who have known her long personally assert 
that she has put much of her life’s experience in the present work, which 
is in every way a fascinating one, and is written with the peculiar force 
and freshness for which Madame Adam has long been noted and ad- 
mired. Her simple, direct language has been rendered into smooth, 
flowing English by John Stirling. 





THE EDITOR'S WAGER. 


[At the annual meeting of the Rhode Island Press Association Mr. E. 
P. Tobey, of the Providence Yourna/, read the following poem, in 
which he happily illustrates the influence of the weekly journal. | 

The editor sat in his chair alone— 
A busier person there never was known— 
When in came a farmer, a jolly old soul, 
Whose name for long years had been borne on the roll 
Of paying subscribers. He had come into town 
To bring his good wife and some farm produce down, 
And having a moment or two he could spare 
Had run in as usual, to bring in a share 
Of his own inward sunshine, to lighten the gloom 
Of the man of the press and his dull cheerless room. 
The editor’s smile, as he lifted his eyes 
And saw who was there, was of joyful surprise ; 
And he greeted his friend with a deal of glad zest, 
For a good chat with him was like taking a rest. 
* * a * * * 
When at length, the old farmer got ready to leave, 
He said, with a sly little laugh in his sleeve, 
‘* My dear friend, there is one thing I just want to say— 
Now, please don’t get vexed, for you know it’s my way— 
But what makes you put in each paper you print 
So much that is worthless—do you take the hint? 
Well—petty misfortunes—and little misdeeds— 
And lots of small matters that nobody reads.” 
The editor looked at him square in the face, 
At first with a frown, then a smile took its place. 
“* My dear friend,” he replied, ‘‘ I’m surprised you don’t know 
Every line in the paper is read—but it’s so ; 
And now, if you wish, I will make my words good, 
And prove what I say, as every man should. 
I'll put in the very next paper a line 
Or two about you—in coarse print or fine 
Whichever you choose, and just where you may say, 
And if you don’t find on the very next day 
That your neighbors all read it, I promise to give 
Free subscriptions to you, just as long as you live.” 
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“* Agreed,”’ said the farmer, ‘* you shall sing a new song ; 
Put it right in the middle of one of those long 
Fine-type advertisements—I never yet knew 
Any person of sense to read one of those through ; 
If I hear from it twice, I will bring down to you 
The best load of garden sauce I ever grew.”’ 
Then the “‘ good days ”” were passed, and the farmer went out, 
And the editor laughed to himself without doubt, 
As he thought of his wager and how it would end, 
And the nice little joke he would have on his friend ; 
Then he wrote just two lines, and he ordered them set 
In the smallest of type—thinking, ‘‘ I'll win that bet.’” 
And he placed them himself, to be sure and not fail, 
In the midst of a close agate real estate sale. 
For, to better succeed in his little designs, 
He'd selected a place where to put these two lines 
And have them connected with what followed and make 
A sentence complete in itself, without break. 
These the lines that he wrote: ‘‘Our old friend, good James True, 
Who is one of the best men the world ever knew, 
Of the well-known Hope Farm ’’—that was all that he said 
About James, but the line next below these two read 
** Will be sold very cheap ’’—then went on to unfold 
The beauties and bounds of the estate to be sold. 
The paper was printed. The next day but one, 
The farmer came in, with his eyes full of fun ; 
** You have won,”’ he began, “‘ just as sure as you're born ; 
Why, before I’d got breakfast ate yesterday morn, 
Two or three of my neighbors called, purpose to see 
What that meant in the paper they saw about me. 
(1 hadn’t seen it yet.) Then, during the day, 
Every neighbor that met me had something to say 
About my being sold. I was sold very cheap, 
And you did it well, too ; it was too good to keep 
So I’ve told the whole story, and come with all speed 
To bring you the garden sauce, as ] agreed.” 
The editor looked from his window and saw 
His friend had brought in all his horses could draw— 
All for him ; he declined to accept it, but found 
That his friend would not listen, and was off with a bound, 
Saying, cheerily, as he went out—“‘ In your next 
Just say Jim True’s preaching, and this is his text : 
There is naught in the paper—fruit, flowers, or weeds— 
Not a line in the paper that nobody reads.”’ 
* 

SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 

Books which are immediately successful are those which 
catch and reflect the passing tones of opinion—all-absorbing 
while they last, but from their nature subject to change. The 
masses of men know little of other times or other ways of 
thinking than their own. Their minds are formed by the con- 
ditions of the present hour. Their greatest man is he who for 
the moment expresses most completely their own sentiments, 
and represents human life to them from their own point of 
view. The point of view shifts, conditions alter, fashions suc- 
ceed fashions, and opinions opinions; and, having ourselves 
lost the clue, we read the writings which delighted our great- 
great-grandfathers with wonder at their taste. Each genera- 
tion produces its own prophets, and contemporary fame, except 
in undeserved completeness of neglect. 

Very different in general is the reception of the works of 
true genius. A few persons appreciate them from the first. 
To the many they seem flavorless and colorless, deficient in all 








the qualities which for the moment are most admired. They 
pass unnoticed amid the meteors by which they are surrounded 
and eclipsed. But the meteors pass and they remain, and are 
seen gradually to be no vanishing corruscations, but new fixed 
stars, sources of genuine light, shining serenely forever in the 
intellectual sky. They link the ages one to another in a com- 
mon humanity. Virgil and Horace lived nearly 2,000 years 
ago, and belonged to a society of which the outer form and 
fashion have nearly perished. But Virgil and Horace do not 
grow old, because while society changes men continue, and we 
recognize in reading them that the same heart beat under the 
toga which we feel in our own breasts. In the Roman em- 
pire, too, there were contemporary popularities; men ‘who 
were worshipped as gods, whose lightest word was treasured 
as a precious jewel, on whose breath millions hung expectant, 
who had temples built in their honor, who in their day were a 
power in the world. These are gone, while Horace remains 

gone, dwindled into shadows, perhaps, in less time 
than their admirers supposed; and they are now laughed 
at and moralized over in history as detected idols. As it was 
then, so it is now, and always will be. More copies of ‘ Pick- 
wick’’ were sold in five years than of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ in two 
hundred. Yet ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ will last as long as the ‘TIliad;”’ 
‘* Pickwick,’’ delightful as it is to us, will be unreadable to 
our great-grandchildren. The most genial caricature ceases 
to interest when the thing caricatured ceases to be. 

——2 
INFLUENCE OF NEWSPAPERS. 

A school-teacher, who has been a lony time engaged in his 
profession and witnessed the influence of a newspaper on the 
minds of a family of children, writes as follows: I have found 
it to be a universal fact, without exception, that those scholars, 
of both sexes and all ages, who have access to newspapers at 
home, when compared with those who have not, are: 

First. Better readers, excellent in pronunciation; have con- 
sequently read more, and understandingly. 

Second. They are better spellers, and define words with ease 
and accuracy. 

Third. They obtain practical knowledge of geography in 
almost half the time it requires of others, as the newspapers 
have made them acquainted with the location of the important 
places of nature, their government, and doings on the globe. 

Fourth. They are better grammarians, for, having become so 
familiar with every style in the newspapers, from the common- 
place advertisements to the finished and classical oration of 
the statesman, they more readily comprehend the meaning of 
the text, and consequently analyze its construction with ac- 
curacy. 

Fifth, They write better compositions, using better lan- 
guage, correctly expressed. 

Sixth. Those young men who have for years been readers 
of newspapers, and are always taking the lead in debating so- 
cieties, exhibit a more extensive knowledge upon a greater 
variety of subjects, and express their views with greater 
fluency, clearness and correctness. 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Circutar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. |3 Months. 6 Months. 1 Year 


oe ee ae a -| $25 00) $70 00) $125 00 $200 oo 
SL aes 5 0 die 483 15 00} 4000 7000 125 00 
Cs bots hb eee 2 | 8 00 20 00 35 00 65 00 

ati ba \6,'s .4'o yo es 1 oo 2 50 4 50 9 00 
PONG ef 66k wae oot 50 I 25 2 25 4 50 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 

i Me i Sear as ears 2 00 4 00 7.00, 1200 
TRA no 6 4 oo ecece ered 3 00 7 00 12 00 2000 
TORIES. 0 4, 0) 5. 6 bbe 00 400! 1000 1800 35 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 900 2500 4500 7000 





Address R. S. MENAMIN, 
s17 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








WANTS. 
ANTED—A FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTER; MUST BE A 
thorough workman and of good habits and character. Perma- 
nent position, and wages paid in cash every Saturday night. Address 


with references, stating —, 
. M. YOST & SON, Staunton, Va. 








FOR SALE. 


OLDER FOR | SALE —STONEMETZ PATENT — FOLDS 

sheet 29x44. Makes four folds, and can be attached to any press 

having a fly. Has been run but a few weeks. Price, $300. Address 
JA AMES P. TAY LOR, Montrose, Pa. 


WILL PURCHASE “HALF. INTEREST IN AN 
established newspaper and job printing office; cen- 
trally "Jocated In town of over 32,000; circulation of paper 4,000; first- 
class jobbing trade. Principals alone ‘need answer. Address 
*RANKLIN, care Printers’ Circucar. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER IS A NEW BOOK, WRIT- 
ten from a new standpoint, and is full of new ideas. It will kindle 
new ambitions and resolutions, and be productive of much good in inspir- 
ing the young printer to work out the successive gradations by which the 
excellence of the ideal workman may be reached. Price, cloth covers, 75 
cents. Written and a by Samuel Whybrew. For sale by 
-MENAMIN, 317 Minor St., Philada. 


ROLLER COMPOSITION. 


‘TO PRINTERS.—Havin had f a years’ experience “in the press- 
room, it is with great pleasure that I announce to printers that I be- 
lieve I have one of the best recipes for making roller composition now in 
existence, and especially for colored inks and fine work generally. It is 
not the CHEAPEST, but he BEST, and can be recast over and over again. 
I have heretofore been selling this recipe for $20.00, but for the benefit 
of all printers I will send the recipe, with, full directions, on receipt of 
$5.00, cither by P. O. Money Order or Registered Letter, to any one 
address. I guarantee this recipe, and will refund the money if it does 
not give entire satisfaction when made according to directions. Address 
WM. C. HINMA 
Box 616, Pueblo, Colo. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 


Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard Thee ee ry 3c. 
ee ee oe le ge eo 4c. 
Five-line to 8- line, Bool oiercksk Wika telat 5c. 
Nine-line to 12-line, Pe gy ke a oe 5c 
EG A 6% bs ew 8 ocehk me och 5° 
ee Ee ee eS a -« « $4 00 
NT UIE. iv 6: om 6 048 4 12¢c. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
37 and $19 Minor St, Philadelphia, 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

pers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use o1 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfylly had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 








TELEGRAPHIC OR MAIL CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND WASHINGTON 


Furnished for very moderate compensation, to daily or weekly news- 
papers in all portions of the United States. Address, “ss special 
requirements, J. L. RINGWALT &S q 

423 Walnut St., Phhihedeiphia. 








RALPH MILLS. RALSTON MILLIS. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 


ae. > — oF —<K__ 


iG >A. G ELLIOT, © 


SY a 
# TMT CHBSTNUT ST, ‘2 <2 .w> 726 JAYNE ST. cy 
_ PHILADELPHIA. ‘ 


BANKERS’ BLOTTING. 
Reliable. Cheap. Try it. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. At GRADES OF PAPER. 








| aaa etait teintns einai | 


t JOB PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. I 


a a a a ae ae ee ae ae ae ae 
Ruled Billheads, Statements, 
Letter and Note Headings, 
Envelopes and Shipping Tags. 


PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARD BOARD. 
Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising Cards, + 
Folding Cards, and Ball Programme Covers. 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY IN GREAT VARIETY. 


feo 
Flat Writing Papers, 


Book, News and Cover Papers. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO, 


“Ox (@) 908 MINOR STREET, oe ) 


ens c 
G Yay . 


a SS PHILADELPHIA. 
| Te veer enw 


——-——__—_——-O 


The Place for Printers to Buy All Their Stock. 








FINE®*S12. ENGRAVING 





CROSSCUP & WEST 


VEVMLOIN 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturer, 


715 & 717 MARKET ST, PHILADELPHIA, 


Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


O 


TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED 
° 


a An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@ 


CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


Crromo ADVERTISING CARDS. 


New Styles constantly Imported and Published. 
BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. 
BRONZE POWDERS. 


PAMPHLET CovER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 
609 Chestnut and 610 Jayne Streets, Philadelphia. 


TABLET CARDS FOR PRINTERS, ‘» 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ROWLEY & CHEW PRINTING HOUSE, 


712 Chestnut Street, 


No. Philadelphia. 


CONSISTING OF 
Bordo Cards, 4 designs, . 
Tinto Cards, 6 designs, 
Tablet Cards, 1,2, 3,4, .« 


$3.00 per thousand. | Illuminated Opening Cards,$12.00 per thousand. 
| Mosaic Cards, No. 1 and 2, 


Panel Cards, Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 3-00 


2.50 
6.00 


Samples of the above sent on receipt of Twenty Cents. 


7.00 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF PICTURE CARDS. 


One hundred assorted Cards for Scrap Books sent on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON « CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
woonp TYPE, 
METAL TYPE, INKS, SIZE, BRONZES, PRESSES: 
Paper Cutters and Printers’ Supplies 
of every description. 


108-116 Franklin St., Norwich, Conn. 
New York Office, 125 Fulton st. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


Booksellers and Stationers. 
Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. 


Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, 
and Fancy Stationery. 


530 MARKET, 3 doors below Sixth, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Southwick, McCay & Co., 
PAMPHLET BINDERS, 


38 HUDSON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Pamphiet Binding for Printers a Specialty 


IMPROVED 


EXTENDION FEED GUIDES. 


The ‘* Improvep”’ is provided with an ad- 
justable spring tongue, which greatly assists in 
These Feed Guides pro- 


vide a gauge at or near and below the edge of 


feeding the sheets. 


the platen, and are excellent for printing large 
Sheets ; often allowing jobs to be done on the 
platen which would otherwise require the cyl- 
inder press, thus saving their cost on a single 
job. 


Price, per set, $1.00, 


Including extra pair guides and tongues. 


SOLD BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS & DEALERS 


E. L.. MEGILL, 
78 and 80 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Us. Type and Electrotype Foundry. SULLIVAN & CO., 


| 
| Improved Roller Compound, 











JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


PRICE LIST. “© a 


| Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. [ 
28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., } Quarter “ - 60 “* Large Rollers, 30 cts. per th. 


om-— COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. —-+0——__) 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, ip + 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 





NEW YORK. SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila 
CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, 
612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 9 manuracturers oF = @ +, 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. PRINTERS RoLLens AND ROLLER COMPOSITION, } 


We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 


ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, GBS? So 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, Nos. 49 & 51 ROSE STREET, 


5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 
Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 


ee a ee, “OLD FASEIONED” COMPOSITION, 


Any other information wanted will be cheer Price, 50 Cts, per Pound, Price, 30 Cts. per Pound, 
fuily given by 


NEW YORE. 





BENNY SALINGER, Trade Mark Brand cast in the bottom of each cake of composition. 
Superintendent. SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS BY MAIL—FREE. 
H. N. RYAN & CO., BENDERNAGEL «& CO., 


OIL DEALERS, | “Best Quality Roller Composition,:- 


No. 36 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








423 North Second St., - 


Southeast cor. of Willow, PHILADELPHIA 





Composition in Bulk, 40 Cts. per Pound. 





PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. Will not shrink, dry out, or crack. 









HEMPEL’S CLINE, MILLER & Co., 
PATENT 


CAST-STEEL QUOINS! WHOLESALE PAPER AND ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 


etait 26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 1, per doz., $2.50. Steel Key No.1, 50 cts 


i. 3.00. “ “ No.2 socts, | Pime Tinted Writing Paper in 11 Different Tints, suitable for fine 


— Circular Work, Ball Programmes and Wedding Invitations. 
For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 MINOR ST., PHILA. 


FRANK TOOMEY,-: 
- GEORGE H. DILL, No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER AOS VOR THE CAS OF TE 


No. 222 GOLD STREET, ; GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


Algre Valet, ph mend Dock Streets, | 1: oRIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes, 
: Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


M@ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. es 


Paper in all varieties, suited for the trade of Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers and Stationers. 














Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. 


















































































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT STYLES OF 


BEVEL-EDGE CARDS 
—$——*® 


AT $4.00 F PER THOUSAND. Pee 


Complete Gnadeten of 60 Styles, by Mail, 25 Cents. 


—e<¢3. . SIMPSON, ee 8 
21 S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





VANDERBURGH, WELLS &C0, New Tare Fastener. 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Depot, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


"STRONG SLAT" CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, EtC, 


ALSO, SUPERIOR 


WOOD TYPE, RULES AND BORDERS. 


ALSO, Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 

upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
Woods, Tools, etc., for Engravers; Com- very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

plete Newspaper Outfits; Ty pes, Two or three holes are punched in the tape, the eyelets are set in and 

Presses, ete.; Machinists’ riveted, and in a few moments the tape is ready for use; thus avoiding 

Pattern Letters. the old and tedious method of sewing. Tapes fastened with these eye- 

lets are stronger than those which are sewed with thread, and will last 


110 FULTON & 16 & 18 DUTCH STS. NEW YORK | sntit the tape wears out. 


NRO oNeg TS egg PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 
A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 








Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 


:0: 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a PHILADELPHIA 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 


The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. -G00D WORK AT SATISFACTO RY PRICES. 
Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 619 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 








’ are now used extensively on all kinds of ‘a 
ART § AUTOMATIC COUNTERS printing presses and machinery. Having Hart’s Printin Press Counter 
been sold for the past thirteen years om their own merits, they have proved themselves P 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made 
They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For ror a the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R. 8. MENAMIN, and others. 
‘RICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
























































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 





——+#ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS. &—— 


GODFREY & Co., 


———_—>- aunt 


+ PRINTERS INDIA-RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND, - 


No. 325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
ROLLERS CAST DAILY. COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. CHEAPEST AND BEST. 





.¢ RE-CASTING COMPOSITION, ;., 


saogn oem ___ 45 Cts. per Pound. Rollers Cast at Same Price. ~" 


V¥\——___- << 


This Composition is a Glycerine Compound and cannot be excelled. it can be re-cast repeatedly and should be washed 
with oil or Sealab. Samples ‘sent on application. 


GODFREY & CO., 321 Walnut St. Philada. 


For Sale by R. Ss. MENAMIN. 


All orders by Mail must be accompanied by Cash. 






















































GORDON’S 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


<= 
ae ee 


FIVE SIZES MADE. => 





YY 


NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


GoRDON Press Works, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK 





THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 


Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 











SIZES AND PRICES: 
8 x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 
tl x 17 “ 300 see “ “ “a “ 
Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50. 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Office, 23 Chambers St., 


Machine Works, 59 Ann St., t NEW YORK. 

































































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 41 


“CLIPPER.” “ JEWEL.” 











8 x 12, $175. Boxing, $5. 2 Rollers, $125. Boxing, $5. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 4 She'cthn’sesese” - ~~. ~ . “"Gincaco. 


202 Clark Street, - - - CHICAGO, 
HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








——— ee me 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand, 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past Twelve Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


Address all communications to R. ~ MENAMIN 
e . b ] 

Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 

515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 



























































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


MENAMIN'S 


ROVED RIVETED GALLEYS. 











(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


+2ece- 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 35 x 23% inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23 inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside 12 x 18 inches inside 
8% x 13 2 50 | 14x 20 ” 
10 x16 3 00 | 15x 22 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22¥ inches inside $3 00 | 10 x 22¥ inches inside 





ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. SS. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 
WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. 3 PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 
















xz No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 

© . 

z Bo cece 317282 15 x 8% $10 00 

e By ceors 80X25 18 x10\% 11 oo . 

= hs - &e. BES 22 x12\% 12 00 

~ 

z§ Si crse Mey 234 x15 13 00 

~ Se e+cce- 99% 42 26% x 19 14 00 

2 GS cove wuug 29% x 21% 15 50 

z¢ ova. Bae 324% x 23% 17 co 

S o& «s+ 22 35% x 25% 18 50 

6 Q % 41 x 60 38% x 27% 20 co 

Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 

5 No. Size Pa'r, over all, Bize each, inside. Price, pair 

= ¢ 1. 17 X 25 15 x 8% $12 co 

Zz 4 2 20 X 25 18 x10 13 00 

pe ( 3. 24% 29 22 x12% 14 00 

zq + 26 x 34 23 X15 15 00 

. . «, 29 X 42 26% x 19 16 50 

= 6, 32% 47 29% x 21% 18 co 

z( % 35 * 51 32% X 23% 19 5° 

ped < 8, 38 x 55 354 x 25% 21 50 

* ( 9% 41 x 60 38% x 27% 23 co 

Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE, 

x No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. a - 
© 1 17 X 28 3 x? 3 00 

& , 7 5 9 Pa 

3 2, 20 X 25 18 x23 8 50 

yi 3 24X29 22 X 27 9 0° 

z( * 26 X 34 23% X 31% 9 5° 

oe ) 5» 29 X 42 26% x 30% 10 00 

= 6, 32X47 290% x 44% It 00 

¥ ( Jo 35 X 51 32% x 48% 12 00 

ws ® 38 x 55 3544 x 52% 13 00 

* ( 9» 41 x 60 3844 x57% 14 00 - TA AAT 

Skeleton Chase. SKELETON CHASE. 

z ¥o Size each, over all. Bize each, inside. Price each f - 

E ( £5 17 X 21 15 x19 $5 00 

re 20 X 25 18 Xx 23 5 50 

z 

= ; Bo eos 29229 22 X37 6 00 

Zz Gi vce. GOs 23% x 31% 6 50 

ie eG «ss + Bae 26% x 30% 7 50 

Pad 4 aso 2d paw 294 x 44% 8 00 

Z( 7 35 X 51 324% x 48% 9 00 

st 8, 38x55 . 354 x52% 10 00 

MEO «ees O26. 38% x 57% iI 00 

News Chase, NEWS CHASE, 

No. Size each, over all, Size each, inside Price each. = ma Mm 

2 ( % a-was 2pees 5 x19 $5 co 

Sart: 68°65 Seg 18 x23 6 00 

z¢ So «cas 94299 22 X27 7 00 

ght <2 26 x 34 23% X 31% 8 00 
Me e 29 X 42 26% x 39% 9 09 
<2 GE scose Bae 29% x 44% 10 00 

Zz Ts. oo ¢.e 38252 32% x 48% 11 00 
- Garkvee Sage 354% x 52% 12 00 

ai Go - css G2 6e 38% x 57% 13 00 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the Aimd of hase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars. ——When Chases are ordered to be made HEAVIER than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. R. S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


W. D. WILSON & C0., 
PRINTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 





325 PEARL STREET, (Aarper’s Building), 


NEW YORE. 


W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 
used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 


ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONCE. 


NO BOILER, NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
= There is no steam to make orto maintain. A// expense ceases when engine is stopped. 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BirMINGHAM, Conn., Fedruary 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many good qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 lbs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steath engine, 
to run it, as a gi?. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 





Messrs. SCHLEICHER, ScoumM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. - Purtaperpnia, December 14th, 1878. 
GenTLemeEN : Having one of the “ Otto Silent Gas Engines,”’ of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has no eguad; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& CoO... 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, N. EB. Cor. $34 & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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THE BEST 


LABOR-SAVING METAL FURNITURE, 


PUT UP IN 
FONTS OF 25, 50 AND 100 POUNDS, 


—aT— 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER PounND. 


ae oo ee 


In the ,0 and 100- pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to ro ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 50 ems Pica in 
length. 


In the 25-pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length. 


WO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture theends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 
durable than the ola-style open-end Furniture. 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasure to the printer, it is so accurately made and smoothly 


finished. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 



























































"| ARGEST PAPER HOUSE IN AMERICA.” 





e+ >__—or- | 
==—=PAPER FOR—=a 
PUBLISHERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
SEEDSMEN, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 








i 
Orders by Mail Filled with Care. Samples Sent on Solicitation, | 
= “6 AR} Jere os =< 


J.G. DITMAN & CoO., 


30, S2 & St South Sixth Street, 











< JAYNE STREET, Ries 











